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HE REPOSITORY. _ 


FROM THE CONNECTICUT MIRROR. 


A LAY SERMON, 

Intended to have been preached before the 
Society of Bachelors in New York, by the Chap- 
lain to the Society. 

Genesis, xxiv. 58th—“ And they called Re 
becca, and said unto her, Wilt thou go with this 
man? And she said, I will go.” 

Dearly beloved Brethren—I will not say mere- 
ly, that the scripture moveth us, but we certain- 
ly are moved in divers places to reflect on that 
subject to which the text leads. A lay preacher 
should avoid any familiar use of the saered wri- 
tings, and should commonly confine his homily 
to moral texts and the wisdom of the Apocry- 
pha. But I may be pardoned for choosing this 
text, as I mean to make no further use of it, 
than as it is true history. ‘There is in the ac- 
count of Isaac’s courtship, a mixture of romance 
and eastern manners, more remote in time, and 
full as interesting as can be found in the annals 
of “Aaron the Just”—Haroun al Raschid the 
caliph of Bagdad. And no real marriage in mo- 
dern times, conducted by ambassadors as a mat- 
ter of state between the high contracting parties 
who never saw each other but by a flattering 
Miniature picture, or between enthusiastic lo- 
vers, still more foolish, who never saw each 
other but once, was more free from the vulga- 
rities of youthful attachment, and habitual ac- 
quaintance. 

Isaac, without seeing his future wife, submit- 
ted to the directions of his father, and the father, 
without any knowledge of the individual requir- 
ed, sent his chief servant, a man too old to be 





allured, to seek a wife for his son, with no other 


restriction than that she should be of his mas- 
ter’s country and kindred. What could Isaac 
have thought of his chance of happiness, when 


the shade of the palm tree, and set off with so 
little taste and so indefinite a commission ?— 
Abraham could do nothing more than recom. 
mend his messenger, by the splendor of his 


equipage, and in this particular the careful fa- | 


ther was not sparing. Eliezer with his dyed 
garments, his turban and plume, headed his 
caravan of camels with all the style which could 
belong to an Eastern Satrap, and set his face 
toward the way of the wilderness, till the train, 
big with the future happiness of Isaac’s domes- 
tic Jife, was lost in the distance of the boundless 
plain before them. Well might Isaac have said 
of his wife, standjmgas the prototyp i} % 
ried men tocome, that he must 
better for worse.”"=-But * @ re 
















that shapes our ends.” Eliezer was a man of 
piety and a roan of sense ; be relied on Provi- 
dence to crown his endeavours, while he medi 

tated his measures as he passed the desert. 

Wells were expensive and scarce, and it seems 
to have been the business of the younger fe- 
males, to water the cattle at the close of the 
day. In modern times, the messenger on so 
strange an errand, would probably put up ata 
tavern and inguire for a ball room, and direct 
his attention to jewels and curls, and the wealth 
and high standing of parents. The reflections 
of Eliezer on his lonely journey, led him to 
adopt another criterion. ‘The prayer in his de- 
votions contains a solemn acknowledgment of 
a special Providence; and the test that he 
chose related to the damsel’s temper. ‘ And let 
it come to pass, that the damsel to whom [ shall 
say let down thy pitcher I pray thee, that | may 
drink, and she shall say drink, and I will give 
thy camels drink also, let the same be she,” &c. 

The damsels of Mesopotamia were assem 
bled unsuspecting, round the well where they 
watered their flocks toward the going down of 
the sun—the weary train of camels appeared 
and approached—the laughing maidens enjoyed 
the spectacle, and may be, mingled with the 
company, gay, giddy, and amused ; but there 
was a duty of hospitality to be performed, 
which would interrupt their curiosity. “The 
well was deep, and the pitcher must go often to 
the cistern before so large a company could be 
supplied. 

Instead of gazing in idle, though innocent cu- 
riosity, one from the throng came forth with her 
pitcher on her shoulder, unconscious of her high 
destiny, and besides complying with the stran- 
ger’s humble request for a drink of water, anti- 
cipated the wants of his retinue, and drew and 
brought water for his company and his camels. 
This was the future mother of Esau, and of Ja- 
cob, from whom all Israel] descended. It was 
Rebecca, the Jewess, with a face which has 
stamped on the daughters of Zion, for ages that 
followed. a beauty and loveliness, which, though 
susceptible of great variety, has been faithful 
to its fair original. I look back to the great 
founders of society, and have the genealogy of 
their descendants, and imagine the looks of the 
youthful Rebecca, with the light dress of the 
Virgins of Mesopotamia, standing by Eliezer’s 
camel, with her pitcher on her shoulder, the 
clear olive of her complexion, the jet black of her 


| eye, the pride of her forehead, the sweet smile 


of her mouth, “ her teeth like a flock of sheep 


| newly shorn, which go up from the washing, 
he saw his aged proxy mount his camel under 


every one bearing twins, and not one barren 
among them.” Ah! my brethren—but it is not 
yet time for the improvemeat.—* There was 
straw,” she said, “ and provender for their cat- 
tle, and lodgings for the company at her father’s 
house.” or herself, ** she was the daughter of 
Bethuel the son of Mileah whom she bare unto 
Nahor.” ‘The servant of Abraham looked on 
the vision before him, and saw his mission ac- 
complished as he beheld the wife of his master’s 
son. He adorned her with the bracelets and 
the jewels that#he had brought for an unknown 


| bride, and the pride of his success did not re- 


press his gratitude for it. ‘The story is beauti- 
fully told in the chapter of the text, by that 
great writer who told the story of Joseph. The 


smother and the brethren looked at the costly 





caravan of their visitors, and admired the brace- 
lets on Rebecca’s arms—the damsels kissed and 
blessed her. But a time of trial was nigh, and 
their Eastern beauty must determine between 
the friends that she loved and a distant husband 
that she had never seen. ‘There was no con- 
straint, for they inquired at her mouth in the 
words of the text—* Wilt thou go with this 
man? And she said, I will go.” What inqui- 
ries the betrothed bride made of her grave cen- 
ductor as she journeyed towards the residence 
of her future lord and master, who was equally 
anxious and equally desirous of information 
with herself, we are left to conjecture; but the 
fears of both were soon allayed. Isaac went 
out to meditate at eventide—and behold the ca- 
mels were coming. Rebecca asked what man 
is this ? and was told by Eliezer that it was his 
master. She took a veil and covered herself 
and alighted off the camel. ‘The story relieves 
us at the conclusion from all our apprehensions 
of mutual dishke, by saying of the heroine that 
she became the wife of Isaac and that he loved 
her. 

A few words by way of improvement. 

Dearly beloved Brethren—The subject teach 
es us not to despair. Rebecca, young, innocent, 
and beautiful, had never seen her husband, yet 
she said, I will go. 

2ndly :—That in this matter we should not 
decline on account of the hazard—for Isaac ven- 
tured on more uncertainties than pertain to us: 
and 

Srdly :—That we should be in earnest—for 
faint love never won a fair lady. 

4thly :--That Eliezer’s criterion was a sweet 
temper. 

ee 

Women in the Patriarchal ages—-The condi- 
tion of women, among the ancient patriarchs, 
appears to have been extremely indifferent.— 
When Abraham entertained the angels sent to 
denounce the destruction of Sodom, he seems 
to have treated his wife as a menial servant ;— 
«« Make ready quickly)” said he to her, * three 
measures of fine meal, knead it, and make 
cakes on the hearth.” 

In many parts of the East, water is only to 
be met with deep in the earth, and to draw it 
from the weils is, consequently, fatiguing and 
laborious. ‘This, however, was the task of the 
daughters of Jethro the Midianate; to whom 
so little regard was paid, either on account of 
their sex, or the rank of their father, as, high 
priest of the country, that the neighboring shep- 
herds not only insulted them, but forcibly took 
from them the water they had drawn. 

‘This was the task of Rebecca, who not only 
drew water for Abraham’s servant, but for his 
camels also, while the servant stood an idle 
spectator of the toil. Is it not natural to ima- 
gine that as he was on an embassy to court the 
damsel for Isaac, his master’s son, he would 
have exerted his utmost efforts to please, and 
become acceptable ? 

When he had concluded his bargain, and was 
taking her home, we mect with a circumstance 
worthy of remark. When she first approached 
Isaac, who had walked out into the fields to 
meet her, she did it in the most submissive man- 
ner, as if she had been approaching a lord and 
master rather than a fond and passionate lover. 
From this circumstance, as wellas from several 
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others related in the sacred history, it would 
seem that women, instead of endeavoring, as in 
midern times, to persuade the world that they 
confer an immense favor on a lover, by deign- 
ing to accept of him, did not scruple to confess, 
that the obligation was conferred on themselves. 

This is the case with Ruth, who bad laid 
herself down at the feet of Boaz, and being 
asked by him who she was, answered, “1 am 
Ruth, thine hand-maid; spread, therefore, thy 
skirt over thy hand maid, for thou art a near 
kinsman.” 

When Jacob went to visit his uncle Laban, 
he met Rachel, Laban’s daughter, in the fields 
attending on the flocks of her father. 

In a much later period, Tamar, one of the 
daughters of king David. was sent by her father 
to perform the servile office of making cakes 
for her brother Ammon. 

The simplicity of the times in which these 
things happened, no doubt, very much invali- 
dates the strength of the conclusions th t natu- 
rally arise from them. But, notwithstanding, 
it still appears that women were not then treat- 
ed with that delicacy which they have experi- 
enced among people more polished and refined. 

Polygamy also prevailed ; which is so con- 
trary to the inclination of the sex, and so deep- 
ly wounds the delicacy of their feelings, that it 
is impossible for a woman voluntarily to agree 
to agree to it,even where itis authorised by cus- 
tom and bylaw. Wherever, therefore, polyga- 
my takes place, we may assure ourselves that 
the women have but little authority, and have 
scarcely arrived at any cgnsequence in society. 


a - —_—- = 
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The “ Epicurean,” by the poet Moore, isa tale 
filled with descriptions of the old mythology and 
philosophy of the Egyptian religious mysteries. Al- 
ciphron, the youthful and accomplished president 
of the Epicurean philosophy at Athens, satiated 
with the unbounded gratification of human enjoy- 
ments, and dissatisfied with the doctrine of his sect 
that limits human existence to the present world, 
longs for the discovery of the great secret which 
shall teach him the art of Eternal Life. He is the 
more incited to this by a strange vision in the gar- 
dens of Epicurus, under the influences of which he 
departs for Egypt, the land of ancient wonders, and 
after passing a round of gaiety at Alexandria, as- 
cends the Nile to Memphis, in the hope that be- 
neath its pyramids and amidst its mystic halls, he 
may pursue the investigation which was nearest his 
heart. 
tival, and witnessed the proud spectacle with which 
the priests of Egypt dazzle the understanding of 
their superstitious followers: and here he falls into 


He arrived at Memphis on the eve ofa fes- 


the toils of the priesthood, who attempt, by means 
the most magical, to turn the famed Greek philoso- 
pher into a proselyte to their false religion. In the 
prosecution of this attempt, he is made to pass an 
initiation through fire, water, and air, and mighty 
w@iders are exhibited for the purpose of over- 
whelming his reason. They are described in the 
tale with great grandeur and effect. 
is quoted as a single example: 


The following 
{. irgus. 

“1 was now preparing to rise, when the priest 
again restrained me, and at the same moment two 
boys, as beautiful as the young Genii of the stars, 
entered the pavilion. They were habited in long 
garments of the purest white, and bore each asmall 
golden chalice in his hand. 


Advancing towards 
me, they stopped un opposite sides of the couch, 
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and one of them, presenung to me his chalice of 
gold, said in a tone between singing and speaking: 
“Drink of this cup—Osiris sips 
The same in halls below; 
And the same lie gives, to cool the lips 
Of the dead who downward go. 


Drink of this cup—the water within 
Is fresh from Lethe’s stream; 

?Twill make the past with all its sin, 
And all its pain and sorrows, seem 
Like a forgotten dream! 


The pleasure, whose charms 
Are steep’d in woe; 
The knowledge that harms 
The soul to know; 
The hope, that, bright 
As the lake of the waste, 
Allures the sight, 
But mocks the taste; 


The love that binds 
Its innocent wreath, 
Where the serpent winds, 
In venom, beneath !— 

All that, of evil or false, by thee 
Hath ever been known or seen, 
Shall melt away in this cup, and be, 
Forgot, as it never had been!” 

** Unwilling to throw a slight on this strange cere- 
mony, [ leaned forward, with all due gravity, and 
tasted the cup; which I had no sooner done than 
the young cup-bearer onthe other side, invited my 
attention, and, in his turn, presenting the chalice 
which he held, sung, with a voice still sweeter than 
that of his companion, the following strain: 

** Drink of this cup—-when Isis led 

Her boy, a child, to the beaming sky, 

She mingled a draught divine, and said— 

* Drink of this cup, thou’lt never die!” 


Thus do I say and sing to thee, 

Heir of that boundless heaven on high, 
Though frail, and fall’n and lost thou be, 
Drink of this cup, thou’lt never die!” 
‘And Memory, too, with her dreams shall come, 

Dreams of a former, happier day, 
When heaven was still the spirit’s home, 

And her wings had not yet fallen away; 
Glimpses of glory, ne’er forgot, 

That tell, like gleams on a sunset sea, 
What once hath been, what now is not, 

But, oh, what again shall brightly be!” 


The Religion which mixes with human passions, 
and is set on fire by them, will make a stronger 
blaze than that light which is from above, which 
sheds a steady and lasting brightness on the path, 
and communicates a sober but durable warmth to 
It is equable and constant; while the 
other, like culinary fire, fed by gross materials, is 
extinguished the sooner from the fierceness of the 


| flame. 


That Religion which is merely seated in the pas- 
sions, is not merely liable to wear itself out by its 
own impetuosity, but to be driven ow 
other passion 
short. 


yy some 
The dominion of violent passions is 
They dispossess each other. When religion 
has had its day, it gives way to the next usurper.— 
Its empire is no more solid than it is lasting, when 
principle and reason do not fix it onghe throne. 
a Moore. 








It is of the last importance to season the passions 


| ofachild with devotion, which seldom dies in a 
{ 


mind that has received an early tincture of it, Tho’ | 


| it may seem xtinguished for a while by the cares 


| of the world, the heats of youth, or ‘b+ allurements 
of vice, it generally breaks out and discovers itself 
again as soon as discretion, considerahon, age, or 
misfortunes, have brought the manto himself. The 
fire may be covered and overlaid, but cannot be en- 
tirely quenched and smothered. 

A state of temperance, sobriety and justice, with- 
out devotion, is a cold, lifeless, insipid condition of 
virtue; and is rather to be styled philosopuy than 
religion. Devotion opens the mind to great can- 
ceptions, and fills it with more sublime ideas than 
any that are to be met with in the most exalted 
science; and at the same time warms and agitates 
the soul more than sensual pleasure. —[.4ddison. 





————— 


THE MEDLEY. 





FEMALE MASONRY. 

We had always been of the opinion that masonry 
was generally reprehended as an evil association, by 
females: inasmuch as it deprived the wife’s sharing 
the secrets of her husband’s bosom. We have fre- 
quently, innocently got ourselves into difficulties by 
expressing our opinion of the beneficial influence 
of masonry on society, too freely before ladies, — 
They almost unanimously have condemned the 
whole fraternity without mercy, and uttered many 
expressions of horror, that asociety should continue 
to exist on so extensive a scale in a civilized land, 
from the mysteries of which the female portion of 
the community were totally excluded. Imagine 
our surprise then, on having laid before us, a work 
entitled, ‘* Illustrations of the first four departments 
of Female Masonry, as practised in Europe, by a 
Lady.” This, tous, is something new, and we are 
mistaken if it is not alike novel to most of our fair 
readers. It affords them an ample opportunity for 
retaliation; and we may anticipate that but a short 
time will suffice for the establishment of lodges in 
abundance, and a sisterhood as zealous in the es- 
pousal of their rights, as any organized society of 
males. There are, however, certain restrictions in- 
troduced into this system of masonry, which are not 
very strikingly beneficia! to the increase of its 
members. ‘The following are among other whole- 
| some regulations, and after the brief expression of 
| our opinions, we leave it to the judgment of those 
| most interested, whether they are calculated to ad- 
vance the sisterhood. 

“No married lady can be admitted without the 
consent of her husband. 











**An unmarried lady cannot be initiated under 
thirteen years of age, and must have the full cunsent 
| of her parents or guardian, 

“‘Ifan unmarried lady is of age, and none can 
control her, she may be admitted on her own re- 
sponsibility.” 








The first rule which we have quoted, is certainly 
one calculated to have an injudicious tendency. It 
is not probable that a husband would give consent 
to his wife’s becoming a member of any association, 
when he could know nothing of its purposes, before 
or after her initiation. 


This is investing all the au- 
thority in the husband; and as it would be consi- 
dered maryellously absurd if no person could be ad- 
itted. brot ) siibone without pre- 


's Consent, we conceive 
h 
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this regulation is totally inapplicable to the increase | * Well—we have really been to the dominions of 


of the society’s members. 

The second is a much more advisable bye law, as 
it isan anticipation somewhat hazardous, to sup- 
pose that a child under thirteen years of age, and | 
especially a female, would fail to unfold any secret 
reposed in her, however confidently, or under any 


possible penalties whatever. 

The third which we extract, is decidedly the | 
most liberal. 
rived at years of maturity will acknowledge any 


Few of the tender sex who have ar- 


other controul than their own will; consequently 
they will have the privilege of becoming members, 
without consulting either friends, relatives, or guar- 
dians. Of this class, therefore, is the society most 
likely to be composed; and we wish it all the suc- 
cess which gallantry and justice should inspire.— 
We are not aware that any of our booksellers have 
undertaken to republish this work. Such an un- 


dertaking could not fail being profitable.—[.d/oum. 





FROM THE NEW-YORK STATESMAN. 
Forty feet below the surface of * the dark blue sea.” 
To the imagination of the poets we have been 
heretofore indebted, for all that we can guess of the 
coral groves, beautiful water-scapes, sublime views, 
picturesque scenery, state of society, morals and 
happiness, apportioned to the unknown deep, and 
which may, or may not, correspond with the actual 
state of affairs at the bottom of the sea. Among 
the most fascinating and beautiful descriptions, is 
the following, from the pen of one of our own po- 
ets, Percival: 


** Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 

Where the purple mullet, and gold-fish rove, 
Where the sea flower spreads its leaves of blue, 
That never are wet with falling dew, 

But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 

Far down in the green and glassy brine. 

The floor is of sand, like the mountain drift, 
And the pearl shells spangle the flinty snow; 
From coral rocks the sea plants lift 

Their boughs, where the tides and billows flow; 
The water is calin and still below, 

For the winds and waves are absent there, 

And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 
In the motionless fields of upper air: 

There with its waving blade of green, 

The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 

To blush, likea banner bathed in slaughter: 
There with a light and easy motion, 

The fan-coral sweeps through the clear deep sea; 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean, 

Are bending hike corn on the upland lea: 

And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 

Is sporting amid those bowers of stone, 





And is safe, when the wratiful spirit of storms, 
Hus made the top of the wave his own: 

And when the ship from bis fury flies, 

Where the myriad voices of vcean roar, 

Wien the wind-god frowns in the murky skies, 
And demons are waiting the wreck on shore; 
Then far below in the peaceful sea, 

The purple mullet, and gold-fish rove, 

Where the waters murmur tranquilly, 
Through the bending twigs of the coral grove. 


We have the pleasure of communicating the fol- 
lowing fucts, extracted from a letter which we have 
had the opportunity of perusing, written by a lacy 
who was so intrepid as to descend to “ the roots of 
the ocean,” where 

“<The purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 

“ Where the waters murmur tranquilly, 

** Through the bending twigs of the coral grove.” 
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old Neptune, and I sought carefully, but vainly, for 
a Triton, and called on the spirits of the deep, but 
they did not come when J did call for them. pen- 
cilled, inthe depths of the sea, a short epistle to 


| . . . . 
| yourself, as I promised, which is enclosed for your 


inspection.* The sensation in our descent was not 
unpleasant, excepting the extreme heat. It was 
like breathing from a furnace; but when we found 
ourselves fairly at the depths of the ocean, the sen- 
We tar- 
ried but a short time, as nobody seemed prepared 
tosee us, and the fishes glided timidly away, leav- 
ing only a great shining flounder lying lazily on 
‘* the deep’s untrampled floor,” to receive our com- 
pliments. ‘The waters were still as if they had ne- 
ver waked from their first sleep. At the surface 
there was a good deal of agitation of the waters; 
but below, they seemed to lie in eternal tranquility, 
as if to rebuke the tiny, curious, earth-born ones 
who had ventured down to disturb their silent re- 
pose. As we rose to the surface, the sound of the 
chorus above, came like far off music on our ears; 
and the deep, harsh tones of “1 lady in the Bell ! 
yea, cheerily,? came more and more distinctly upo™ 
our ears, until we were lifted from out the waters, 
when the rarified air gushed out like a thick va- 


sations were, Lassure you, worth feeling. 


pour, and we reached upper and purer air, in per- 
fect safety.” 


*The much treasured morceau is, an affectionate 
greeting to a kinsman, pencilled and dated ** Forty 
feet under the surface of the Sea.” 





The following extract is taken from a mas- 
terly oration, pronounced by Samuel L. Knapp, 
Esq. at Dartmouth College, before the society 
of Phi Beta Kappa, August 19, 1824; 


“Our rational blessings and honours have a 
moral security at the present time, which was 
hardly known to former ages. The sun of sei- 
ence, which in earlier days, only illuminated 
the visions of seer and sage, now beams efful- 
gently on the female mind, and lights the buoy 
ant and youthful steps of the rising generation 
of females to an elevation with man. There 
was once a doubt of equality in intellectual pow- 
ers: this doubt has been removed; and now, 
those who once were the sturdy adherents to 
the doctrine of masculine superiority, are ready 
to lend their aid to the advancement of female 
instruction. The revolution of wisdom, which 
now pours ifs rays upen us, has changed the 
laws of E.den by the consent of its Creator.— 
The woman may now partake of the tree of 
knowledge, and give it to her husband and chil- 
dren to eat, and it will prove to them the fruit 
of the tree of life. When the infant is well in- 
structed, the full grown man cannot be ignorant; 
whata mother knows, she easily communicates 
to her child: nature and affection make teach- 
ers beyond all that the schools can boast. Never! 
then, oh, never let us grow remiss in our exer 
tions to cultivate the principles of learning in 
the female mind. The harvest will repay the 
toil a thousand fold. ‘The philosophy of the 
head and heart in union, will, in all future time, 
hail female education as the bow set in our he- 
misphere of knowledge, as the token of a cove- 


-pant, that God will never suffer the torrent of 


ignorance to deluge the human mind, nor the 
d s of superstition to return upon man.” 
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Persian mode of taming a Shrew. 

Sadik Beg was of good family, handsome in per- 
son, and possessed of both sense and courage; but 
he was poor, having no property but his sword and 
borse, with which he served as a gentleman retain- 
erofanabob. The latter, satisfied with the purity 
of Sadik’s descent, and entertaining a respect for 
his character, determined to make him the husband 
of his daughter Hooseinee, who, though beautiful, 
as her name implied, was remarkable for her haugh- 
ty manner and ungovernable temper. Giving a 
husband of the condition of Sadik Beg to a lady of 
Hooseinee’s rank, was, according to usage in such 
unequal matches, like giving her a slave, and as she 
heard a good report of his personal quality, she of- 
fered no objections to the marriage, which wascele- 
brated soon after it was proposed, and apartments 
were assigned tothe happy couple in the nabob’s 
palace. Some of Sadik Beg’s friends rejoiced in 
his good fortune; as they saw, in the connexion he 
had formed, a sure prospect of his advancement,— 
Others mourned the fate of so fine and promising a 
young man, now condemned to bear through life 
all the humours of a proud and capricious woman; 
but one of his friends, a little man called Merdeck, 
who was completely benpecked, was particularly 
rejoiced, and quite chuckled at the thought of see- 
ing another in the same condition with himself. 

About a month after the nuptials, Merdeck met 
his friend, and with malicious joy wished him joy 
of his marriage! ‘* Most sincerely do I congratu- 
late you, Sudik,” said he, ‘*on this happy event !” 
** Thank you, my good fellow, { am very happy in- 
deed, and rendered more so by the joy I perceive 
it gives my friends.” ‘Do you really mean to say 
you are happy’” said Merdeck with asmile. “Tf 
really am so,” replied Sadik. ‘* Nonsense!” said 
his friend, **do we not all know to what aterma- 
gant you are united? and her temper and high rank 
combined must no doubt make her a sweet compa- 
nion.” Here he burst into a loud laugh, and the 
little man actually strutted with a feeling of superi- 
ority over the bridegroom. Sadik, who knew his 
situation and feclings, was amused instead of being 
angry. ‘* My friend,” said he, “1 quite understand 
the grounds of your apprehensions for my happi- 
ness. Before | was married, I had heard the same 
reports as you have of my beloved bride’s disposi- 
tion; but Lam happy to say [ bave found it quite 
otherwise; she is a most docile and obedient wife.” 
* But how has this miraculous change been wrought”? 
“Wh,” said Sadik, ‘I believe L have some merit 
in effecting it, but you shall hear. After the cere- 
monies of our nuptials were over, | went .n my mili- 
tary dress, and with my sword by my side, to the 
apartment of Hooseince. She was sitting in a most 
dignified posture to receive me, and her looks were 
any toning but inviting. As f entered the room, a 
beautiful cat, evidently a great favorite, came pur. 
ring upto me. 1 deliberately drew my sword, 
struck its head off, and taking that in one hand and 
the body in the other, threw them out of the win- 
dow. Ithen very unconcernedly turned to the la- 
dy, who appeared in some alarm; she, bowever, 
made no observations, but was in every way kind 
and submissive, and has continued so ever since.” 
*¢ Phank you, my dear fellow,” said little Merdeck, 
with a significant shake of the head, ‘a word to the 
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wise,” and away he capered, obviously quite re- 
joiced. It was near evening when this conversa- 
tion took place; soonafter, when the dark cloak of 
night had enveloped the bright radiance of day, 
Merdik entered the chamber of bis spouse, with 
something of a martial swagger, armed with a scim- 
jtar. The unsuspecting cat came forward as usual 
to welcome the husband of her mistress, but in an 
instant her head was divided from her body, by a 
blow from the hand which had so often caressed 
her. Merdeck having proceeded so far courage- 
ously, stooped to take up the dissevered members 
of the cat, but before he could effect this, a blow 
upon the side of the head from his incensed lady 
laid him sprawling on the floor. The tattle and 
scandal of the day spreads from Zenanoh to Zena- 
neh with surprising rapidity, and the wife of Mer- 
deck saw in a moment whose example he imitated. 
‘‘Take that,” ‘said she, as she gave him another 
cut, ‘*take that, you paltry wretch: you should,” 
she added, laughing him toscora, * have killed the 
cat on the wedding day.”—[ Sketches of Persia. 





The importance of a misplaced comma. 
Amazing as it may seem, it is certainly a fact, that 
the unfortunate King Edward the IT. lost his life by 
means ofa misplaced comma; for his cruel Queen, 
with whom he was at variance, sent to the keeper 
of the prison, where he was confined, the following 
lines:— . 
**To shed King Edward’s blood 
‘© Refuse to fear, I count it good” 
Had the comma been placed after the word re- 
fuse, thus:— 


** To shed King Edward’s blood 
** Refuse,” 


the sense would have implied that the keeper was 
commanded not to hurt the King, and the remain- 
der of the line, 

** To fear, IT count it good,” 
would have signified that it was counted good not 
to spill his blood: but the comma being wickedly 
placed after the word fear, thus:— 

** To shed King Edward’s blood 

* Refuse to fear,” 
the murderer seemed commanded, together with a 
kind of indemnification to the keeper; nay, after 
this mode of pointing, the remainder of the lines 
seem to deem the action meritorious; 

**T count it good.” 
According to the punctuation, the keeper took the 
lines in the worst sense, and the King lost his life 
on the occasion. 











POETRY. 








The following lines are extremely beautiful : 

JEPTHA’S DAUGHTER. 

She stood before her father’s gorgeous tent, 

To listen for his coming. Her loose hair 

Was resting on her shoulders, like a cloud 

Floating around a statue, and the wind, 

Just swaying her slight robe, reveal’d a shape 

Praxitiles might wo¢hip. She had clasp’d 

Her hands upon her bosom, and had raised 

Her beautiful, dark, Jewish eyes to Heaven, 

Till the long lashes lay upon her brow. 

Her lip was slightly parted, like the cleft 

Of the pomegranite blossom, and ber neck, 














Just where the cheek was meeting to its curve, 

With the unearthly beauty sometimes there, 

Was shaded, as if light had fallen off, 

Its surface was so polish’d. She was quelling 
Her light, quick, breath to hear; and the white rose 
Scarce moved upon her bosom, as it swell’d 
Like nothing but a lovely dream of light, 

To meet the arching of her queenly neck, 

Her countenance was radiant with love— 

She look’d a thing to die for—a being 

Whose sole existence was the pouring out 

Of rich and deep affection. I have thought 

A brother’s and a sister’s love was much. 

I know a brother’s is—for I have been 

A sister’s idol; and | know bow broken 

The heart may be with its own tenderness— 
Sut the affection of a delicate child 

For a fond father, gushing as it does 

With the sweet springs of life, and pouring on 
Through all earth’s changes, like a principle, 
Chasten’d with reverence, and made more pure 
By the world’s discipline of light and shade— 
It must be holier. 


The wind bore on 
The leacen tramp of thousands. Clarion notes 
Rang sharply on the ear at intervals; 
And the low, mingled din of mighty hosts 
Returning from the battle, pour’d from far, 
Like the deep murmur of a restless sea, 
‘TLey came, as earthly conquerors always come, 
With blood and splendor, revelry and wo. 
The stately horse treads proudly, he hath trod 
The brow of death as well. The chariot wheels 
Of warriors, roll magnificently on— 
Their weight has crushed the fallen. Man is there— 
Majestic, lordly man—with his sublime 
And elevated brow, and godlike frame; 
Lifting his crest in triumph, for his heel 
Hath trod the dying like a wine-press down! 
The mighty Jepthah led his warriors on 
Through Mizpeh’s streets Hishelm was proudly set, 
And his stern lip curl’d lightly, as if praise 
Were forthe hero’s scorn. [lis step was firm, 
But free as India’s leopard; and his mail, 
Whose shekels none in Israel might bear, 
Was like a cedar’s tassel on his frame. 
llis crest was Judah’s kingliest; and the look 
Of his dark. lofty eye, and bended brow, 
Might quell the lion. He Jed on; but thoughts 
Seem’d gathering round, which troubled him. 


The veins 
Grew visible upon his swarthy brow, 
And his proud lip was press’d, as if with pain. 





Ile trod less firmly; and his restless eye 
Glanced forward frequently, as if some ill 
He dared not meet were there. His home was near; 


They have in human passions, to observe 

The struggle of his feelings with his pride. 

He gazed intensely forward. The tall firs 
Before bis tent were motionless. The leaves 
Of the sweet aloe, and the clustering vines 
Which half conceai’d his threshold, met his eye 
Unchang’d and beautiful; and one by one, 
The balsam, with its sweet distilling stems, 
And the Circassian rose, and all the crowd 

Of silent and familiar things, stole up 

Like the recover’d passages of dreams. 

He strode on rapidly. A moment more, 

And he had reacti’d his home; when Jo! there sprang 
One with a bounding footstep, anda brow 

Oflght to meet him. _O how beautiful!— 

Her dark eye flashing like a sun-lit gem— 

And her luxuriant hair!—’twas like the sweep 
Of a swift wing in visions. He stood still 

As if the sight had wither’d him. She threw 

Her arms about his neck—he heeded not. 

She cali’d him £ Father,’—but he answered not. 
She stood and gazed upon him. Was he wroth? 
There was no anger in that blood-shot eye. 

Had sickness seized bim? She unelasp’d his helm, 
And laid her white hand gently on his brow, 

And the large. veins felt stiffand hard like chords. 








The touch arous’d him. He raised up his 





And men were thronging with that strange delight | 


And spoke the name cf God, in agony. 

She knew that he was stricken, then; and rush’d 
Again into his arms; and witha flood 

Of tears she could not bridle, sobb’d a prayer 
That he would tell her of his wretchedness. 

He told her—and a momentary flush 

Shot o’er her countenance; and then the soul 

Of Jepthah’s daughter waken’d; and she stood 
Calmly and nobly up, and said, ’twas well— 

And she would die. 


The sun had well nigh set. 
The fire was on the altar; and the priest 
Of the high God, was there. A wasted man 
Was stretching out his wither’d hands to Heaven, 
As if be would have pray’d, but had no words, 
And she that was to die, the calmest one 
In Israel at that hour, stood alone, 
And waited for the sun to set. Heer face 
Was pale, but very beautiful; her lip 
Had a more delicate outline, and the tint 
Was deeper; but her countenance was like 
The majesty of angels. 

The sun set— 

And she was dead—but not by violence. [Ror. 


[Boston Recorder and Telegraph: 


THE ANTIQUE SEPULCHRE.* 
BY MRS, HEMANS. 


Oh! ever joyous band 
Of revellers amidst the southern vines ! 
On the pale marble, by some gifted hand, 
Fix’d in undying lines ; 


' Thou of the sculptur’d bowl, 
And thou, that wearest the immortal wreath, 
And thou, from whose youug lip and flute the soul 
Of music seems to breathe ; 


And ye, luxuriant flowers, 
Linking the dancers with your graceful ties, 
And cluster’d fruitage, born of sunny hours 
Under Italian skies. 


Ye, that a thousand springs, 
And leafy summers, with their odorous breath, 
May yet outlast; what do ye there, bright things, 
Mantling the place of Death ? 


Of sunlight and soft air, 
And Dorian reeds, and myrtles evergreen, 
Unto the heart a glowing thought ye bear— 
Why thus, where dust hath been? 


Is it to show how slight 
The bound that severs festival and tombs, 
Music and silence, roses and the blight, 
Crowns and sepulchral glooms ? 


Or, when the father laid 
Happy his child’s pale ashes here to sleep, 
When the friend visited the cypress shade, 








Flowers o’er the dead to heap ; 


Say, if the mourners sought, 
In these rich images of summer-mirth, 
These wine-cups, and gay wreaths, to lose the 
thought 
Of our Jast hour on earth ? 


SS Ape 


Ye have no voice, no sound, 

¥e flutes and lyres, to tell me what I seek ; 

Silent ye are, light forms with vine-leaves crown’d, 
Yet to my soul ye speak, , 


Alas! for those that lay ? 
Down in the dust without their hope of old; 
Backward they look’d on life’s rich banquet-day, 

But all beyond was cold. 





* «© Les sarcophages meme, chez les anciens, ne 
rappelle t que des idoes guerries ou riantes :-—On 
voit des jeux, des danses reprentes en bas-relief 
sur les tombeaux.”’—[ Corinne. 
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